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found to exceed the bouhds of freedom allowed to 
Hf <piſtolary . Mc is not ts U « 


„ which have been aſ 


ſigned to the ſymbol of the ſeventh head, it appears that 
the interpretatiog of it has been attended with conſider- 


able difficulty, nor do I know of any one expoſition to 


which plauſible objections may not be raiſed : but as Tam 
inclined to think that the explanation which yqu have 
adopted is dmong thoſe to which the objections are nbc 
merely plauſible, but ſound, and that there is another to 
which the objeclions, though plauſible, are, in truth, in- 
ee eee eee eee eee 
opinions in their order. 

Tho imvepreting angel thus explains'to St." Jekn the 
| ſeven-headed beaſt, which had been preſented to him in 
the viſion: © And there are ſeven kings; five are fallen, 
and one is, and the other is not yet come, and when he 
+ -cometh, he muſt continue a ſhort ſpace : and the beaſt 
© that was and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 
ſeven, and goeth into perdition (a). Upon which, in- 
a vou make this comment: « Theſe ſeven 
ings denote the ſeven forms of Roman government - 
, Kings; ſecond, Conſuls ; third, Dictators; fourth, 
emvirs ; fifth, Military Tribunes ; fixth, Emperors; | 
b, Gothic Kings and Exarchs of 1 


eg 
Py * 


'opes (5).” 
dere air 
fo. does it leave nothing unſaid which is eſſentially -necel- 
NN The minute 
neſs of the circumſtances to which the prophecies are often | 
to relate, gives riſe to the principal difficulty. in the 
ion of them: but as it is this very accuracy of 
er 
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( Kett, vol. ii. . vol i P. 4 
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content with imperſect and an reſemblances, but 
to ſearch the hiſtories of nations Ar 
that they ſearch the ſcriptures; aſſured, that if the type. 
relate to the times which they ſuppoſe, the anti- type will - 
there be found. , The mode which you hays employedof 
ſelecting paſſages from profane hiſtorians, needs, not ay 


applauſe, Your citation (e] of the opinion of Prince” a” 
Cantemir (4), reſpecting the decline of the Othman Em- 0 
pire, from the critical period fore-ordaiped by revelation ; 
and the manner in which you have judged Gibbon, out of 


his own mouth, will be remembered with gratitude br 
the Chriſtian world. For my own part, I am almoſt. 
diſpoſed to think that the latter has done more for the 
 eauſe of revelationthan any fingle commentator pon the 
| prophecies of any age gr nation. Let the Chriſtian ſcho- . 
lar, while he reads Gibbon ir one hand, but hold faſt - 
his Bible with the other, and the myſtery which veils 
a great part of the writings of the New Teſtament will 

y unfold itſelf, and, in proportion as his know- 
ledge is extended, his faith will be confirmed. it were 
other e e 
the hiſtories of Perſia, and of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 
would furniſh; ample materials: but it will be more ap- 
plicable to the point before us, to obſerve, that che 
five firſt heads of the beaſt relate to the only five forms of 
government under which Rome had exerciſed dominion 
previous to the eftabliſhment of the empire. However 


(% Kett, vol. fi; p. 21. 285. 4. 1. Vol. fl. 59% 


ob ters thaw 0, AP it Þ 
, (1) Hi; Oe, Ea. Part i. Book iii. 
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no legal form of go- 
vernment exiſted in Rome from its foundation to the ac- 

| . 'The office of interrex, before the 
ee 


err . 
to be conſidered ins very different liebt 
from that of the ditator, whoſe uthorit 
** power both of the conſuls and the tribunes. Nor waz 
* the triumvirate of ORavianus, Anthony, and Lepidus, 
. (ine only triumvirate which bad any 


4 5 . Kiturional authority) to be put upon a footing with the 


— *- decemvirate: the latter having been created by the de- 


= 


EE - liderate and united voice of the ſenate and the people, in a 


- WA <  * 
7 


el of foreign and domeſtic tranquillity (/), while the .. 


of the former was ratified fagrante belle ciuili, 
with a victorious army in the heart of the city, but a few - 
days after one e - eee 
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br St es 
2 government which had fallen when St. John wrote, were 
= | ſeparately deſcrided to him. Wh reſpoct to theſe, there 
n, no blending together of things which 
the hiſtories of the times ſhew to have been different. 
Upon whic ground, then, h it ce benim (anlels* _ 


* 


ſeen 'by de divine Author of revelation Gr d. 
a r ˙ 4 


„ee e frm: eee ee 

agreed in one their ſubordinations” - 
form every delegated government which exiſted in Roms 
after the removal of the royal palace to Nicomedia ; as 
well the authority of the Auguſti () eſtabliſhed by Die- 


as that of the Municipal Preſects, who, upon h 
ceſſation of the Auguſti in the reign of C "= 
reſponſible to the Emperor alone (1). But this conſfrur -- 
tion will hardly be contended for by any expoſitor, as it e. 
would neceſſarily | the extinction of the e, or 2. 
|  fixth head, as early as the reign of 4 
It, on the other hand, it be allowed, that the 4 
. in the weſtern Wn” 
| (4) Gibbon, chap. xiii. vol. li. p. 268. _r 99, 
()) Ibid. chap. weil. vol. 5h. * FF 4 3 


VSS ita he lentraie: | 
new form of Roman government, yet this conſideration 
is in no reſpect applicable to the exarchs, who were the 
mere repreſentati ves or delegates of the Emperor. And 

even if we ſhould go one ſtep further, and concede (what 
hiſtory does not warrant) that the immediate interference 
of the Emperor during the exarchate, was not openly. 
diſplayed or felt in Italy, yet as the Oſtrogothic kingdom, 

and the exarchate of Ravenna were fundamentally differ- | 

ent in their conſtitutions, they ought to be conſidered. as 

| courſe have been ſhadowed out by different heads. To 

to obſerve, that the Oftrogothic kingdom was an heredi- 

tary monarchy, though poſſibly ſubje&t to the Emperor, 

BS ag feudal. ſovereign, or liege lord (j); while the exarchs . 

= were inveſted with their office or ſuperſeded, at the plea- 
oe of the Byzantine court. Theodoric, ( though be 
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000 Though che fendal law was firſt reduced to a ſyſtem 

1 by the Lombards (Craig. jus feud. lib. i. tit. vi. ſec. 15. 
iq there is reaſon to believe that fiefs were known in ſome parts 
of Europe. before the irruption of that tribe into Italy. (Anc. 
Uni. Hiſt. chap. Ixxxvi. ſec. 3. vol. xvii. p. 441. note.) It 
is not therefore impoſſible that Theodoric may have received 
-- his kingdom of Zeno to be held as an imperial fief. This 
indeed js not very probable, ſince a feudal ſuzereign would 
ſcarcely have omitted to leave ſome monuments of ſubinfeu- 
dation ; and we have no account of fiefs in Italy before the 
time of Autharis, king of the Lombards (Anc. Uni. Hiſt. 

_ chap. lirxxvi. Tec. 1, vol. xvii. p.'374-) who (A. D. 585.) 
being raiſed to ö throne after a ten years interregnum, 


wh 


* 


* * 


- 


without waiting for the return of ambaſſadors, whom he 


| the Emperor's approbation, and excuſe the liberty he hac 


them, that in time of war they would chearfully «fit km if 


| & both of Theodoric and his immediate ſucceſſor, that - 
they acknowledged no right of control in the Byzantine 


377, 383, 384-).. Nor does any ſuch right appear to have . 


ative al vs par ie bf Bj ſp 
perors, aſſumed, under the hereditary title of King, the 
Mae 2nd pleat bf imgerit eee 
Having completed the conqueſt of Italy after three 
years fiege, he was proclaimed king of that country, 


* 
. 


had ſent to Conſtantinople for the enſigns of ra 
However, he diſpatched two perſons of rank to ſolicit... © 


taken. Anaſtaſius received his excuſes, promiſed not to 


moleſt him in the poſſeſſion of the country he had con- 
FEE ̃ĩ˙ rogs BOY 


permitied the dukes of the different cities within his king- 
dom to continue in their governments, but took an oath of 


to the utmoſt of their power, (Anc. Uni. Hiſt. chap. berxvi. | 
fee 3. vol. wil. p. 441). Gibbon ee xxxix. e. vil. Y 1 2 
kae. and Theophanes, concludes that it ern 15 9 
fal by the commiſſion of Zeno, whether Theodoric ſhould _. © © 
peror of the Eaſt. It ſeems however to be clear, from the 


court (Ane. Uni. Hiſt. chap. IxxxvI. ſec. 1. vol, xvii. S, 


been claimed until the time of Joſtinian (ib. p. 389, 392. - # 1 
The Goths - then inſiſted on their right of conqueſt (ib. f | | 1 
p. 393.) and a bloody conteſt enſued, which, after a ſtruggle 2 1 
of near twenty years, terminated in the extinction of the | 
Oftrogothic'kingdom (ib. p. 393 to 43). 
(4) Gibbon, chap. Xxxix. vol vil. p. 99. | 
Ane. Uni. Hiſt, chap. lxiy. vol. xiv. 446. 
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orm in which the city of Rome exerciſed dominion, hom 


(m4 © 
i Both Zen, and his ſucceſſor ata" 


the royal enſigns, but transferging to him all their claims 
and rights (m). On the other hand, Longinus, the firſt 


exarch, was recalled by the Emperor Tiberius to make 


room for Zamaragdus, whoſe military talents were 
thought more competent to the taſk of "expelling the 
Lombards from Italy (a): Zamaragdus.was afterwards 
diſplaced in favour of Romanus (e); and again reſtored 
after the death of Callinicus, who had fucceeded Roma- - 


nus (p). Thus, qudcungue vid data, if the argument of 
reſemblance be founded on the ſubordination of both go- 


wvernments to the Emperor, it proves too much; if we 


 conlider both governmentsas independent, the reſemblance 
is not made out. 


Wor is thi prophecy applicable to either e pen 


' taken ſeparately. Tt is admitted (in words at leaſt) by the 
note in your work, and indeed it appears from the con- 


text of 17th chapter of the Revelations, that the ſeven 


| heads or kings denote ſeven forms of Reman government. 


It is expreſaly faid in the laſt verſe, that the woman who 
fat upon the beaſt with the ſeven beads and ten horns, © is 


that great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth.” If then each of the ſeven heads be intended to 


can it be faid with plauſibility, that the reign ofa foreigner, 
a barbarian, who was not only averſe to the arts, and 
ignorant of the language of the Romans, but whoſe po- 


a —S en of OP IN ue 


(m) Anc, Uni. Hd. chap. benxvi. e 


n „ 
G Ibid. 6. „A. % 
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Pn 3 W 2 the former of which r- 
do this, that Rome was not the nm op eve u n 
ee eee bc kingdoms. * 


_ Ravenna; ind the ſecond — in the ſeale of import- 
was occupied: by Verona (r). If, in anfwer to the: laſs 
objeAion, it be urged, chat head continued to 
ſubſiſt while the ſeat of the imperial government u ut 
Nicomedia, or Conſtantinople, or Milan, or Ravenna, it 
may be replied, that ſo long as Rome continued to enjoy 
privileges, and derive importance from the government 
But Rome was now ſubje& to a foreign yoke. An- 
reigner the government of Rome, they muſt be nothing 
lefs than his making eee er berg ee, 
and adopting the character of a Roman. 
After what has been ſaid, little more can 2 
to ſhew that the exarchate of Raycnna was no form of 
government under which: Rome- EONS: NE 
than to cite the following paſhges, © (5 
66 1 previacubotttelis of Venice, and 
of Naples, acknowiggen born In pence and war the fu. 
n Gibbon, chap. xxxix. vol. vis 5. 19. 
(e Ibid. chap, xxxi. vol. v. p. 327. PT 
(:) Ibid: chap. xxxvi. vol. vi, p. 237 
(-) Ibid. chap. xxxix; vol. vii. pi 33.5 
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un eee eee 
- common to the governors of other eities (v).“ „Rome 
was oppreſſed by the iron ſceptre of the exarchs, and a 
Greek, perhaps an eunuch, inſulted with n. 
We 85 | ; 
| nm 
written the names of blaſphemy (+); and ns 
exception-is made in favour of the ſeventh. Perhaps the 
true paraphraſe of the words « heads of the beaſt,” is 

_ this: forms of government under which Rome, in a ſtate 
of idolatry, exerciſed dominion. If this paraphraſe be 
_ juſt}, we are furniſhed with another reaſon why neither 


| ' the kingdom of Italy, or the exarchate of Ravenna, can 


| be: conſidered individually or colleQively as the ſeventh 
head. For both the Oftrogothic kings, and the exarchs 
were Chriſtians. And though the former, indeed, were 
Arians, yet this circumſtance ſeems ſcarcely ſufficient to 
charaQerize them with the ſtrong epithet of © blaſphe- 
mous , eſpecially when it is conſidered, that the im- 
piety which juſtifies its application to the firſt ſix heads, 
conſiſts rather in giving to the creature, the worſhip 
which is due to the Creator only, than in with-holding 
from the Creator any part of the honour to which he is 
juſtly entitled. Moreover, the hereſy of the Ofſtrogoths 
' was confined to their own breaſts. The Catholic was. 
TTY nent oe ĩͤ OT 


(s) Gibbon, chap. : hes nh. vill. p- 146. ſs 
(+) Anc. Uni. Hiſt. chap. lxxvi. ſec. 1. vol, xvii. P- 47. 
(wv) Gibbon, chap. zv. vol. viii. Þ: 147+ 5-4 = 
(#) Rev. xili. „% e een 


"A. 


| religion of the Roman people was naver leſs debaſed by 
rites than during the period of the Qitrogo+ 
thic kingdom 3 idolatry having been aboliſhed by Theo- 
doſius, a century (z) before the commenoement oſ that 
dynaſty in the perſon of Theodoric (), and not having 
than half a century (6) after-its:extinQion apts"; 


- 


of Natſea, and the death of Teias (e) li A 
In order to fix with 1 
head, it becomes material to conſider. with 


deſcription in the 2 3th chapter of the Revelations, of the 
deadly wound which was-inflicted-on the beaſt. „ Au 
Tu one of his heads as it were wounded to, death, and 
© his deadly wound was healed, and all the world wondered 
after the beuſt (4). From the application of the gaſſa - 
| five pronoun fr his, to the deadly wound that was healed, | 
- it may be d, that the bead which-recived, the 
wound was nat to be bealed, but thar the healing was. 60 
be effected by the riſe of another. For, had it 
 prefiion would have been n deadly wound-was bealad.” 
But what the Engliſh tranſlation enables us faintly to 
perceive, the correct . 
yond a doubt. b, par . n e is debbie i 
ab a S d ieh, xa) Iavuoly b hi 
7399 eniow-ru Ingiv. Now the ſubſtantive z-paze being ſemi - 
ms: Oe ee II can have no. ge- 


0 Gibbon, chap. xxxix. vol. VII. p. 36, 37 dee v. 
m, chu: bet he 1. n 
(*) A. B. 396. Gibbon; chap. zxvili. vol. v. p. / 
| (a) A. D. 493. Gibbon, chap. Axix. 5 
GG ICT See poſtea. p. 19. et ſeq. 
e A. D « 553- Gibbon, chap. xi. vol. vii. p. 389, 393. 
Ver. 3. f . 
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e wound of his death,” Which is che liserel tranils> 
dus is confirmed by the account of the effeits which the 
healing of che wound produced. < And all che world 

the wound; and fo lifeleſs did the beaſt: appear, that his 
| vevival filled all the world with wonder y and the nations, | 
mon of the «deadly wound,” und ure clearly te be taken” | 
in aid of it. The power of Satan, in the Roman fiate, is 
there repreſented by = dragon with ſeven heads. Agd 
againſt the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his angels, 
in heaven. . And che great dragon was caſt out, that old 
| ſerpent which is called the Devil and Satan, which de- 
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ſhould have been 
that the: extintion' of the ſixth head 
_ would. be followed by ſome ſignal alteratiom in the 
late of Rome. That her population, her opulence, ber 
the ſalubrity of the _ 
dir, and of the waters, ſo far impaired, the ſpirit of her 
. 
and 
and the neighbour eities, the ancient capital 
| of the workd-would be bart with the befori of deſtrus, 
tion, and that as its fall would be 
 Wragutble, BY he file eee apc 
N rr 
trovert it, that the deadly wound was inflicted by Odoa- | 
cer, A. D. 476. Now, if the ſeventh head 
wich che acceſſion of it follows, from what 
has been already ſaid, chat the deadly wound was then 
healed ; and we are to look for all its 


©. 
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— thedominion of lay palled from his hands to. thoſe 
| — Emperor to another (F) : and the reign of the 
: king of the Heruli exhibits a picture: of Juſtice,:of- mo- 
| derationandof attention tothe welfare of his ſubjects, which 
n js ſeateecly ſurpaſſed by thoſe of a Titus, a Trajan, or an 
-Antonine(g). But was there no period at which the: co 
- ſequences of the wound were felt ? I he batbaran me- 
—_—  — Italy with a po 
4 Atic aud lenient hand: yet, by their invaſion, were fown 
= dhe ſeods of all thoſe calamities which fully juſtify the , 
| Aso language of the prophecy. The numerous and feroci- , 
o conteſts of the different tribes among each other, and 
a 4s almoſt 'conftant warfare which they maintained with 
-.cht imperial forces, .deſolated the once favoured plains of 5 


times. was Rome taken, and. retaken during the'reign 
= Juſtinian alone (5). The attendant — 
= eaſily. conceived: than expreſſed, © The barbarian. allies | 
. /Narſes 400 frequently. confounded the privileges of 
4 peace and war: the deſpair of the flying Gatba ſound 
ſome confolation in ſanguinary revenge; and three hun- 
yauths of the nobleſt families, who had. been ſent as 
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(g) Ibid. p. 232, 233. = 
% Ibid. chap. xliii. vol. vil. p. 388. 5 
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awful leſſon of the viciflitude of human affairs. Of the. 
ſenators whom Totila had baniſhed from their country, 
ſome were reſcued by an officer of Belifarius, and tran. . 
ported from Campania to Sicily, while others were tog 

guilty to confide in the clemency of Juſtinian, or tas 
poor to provide horſes for their eſcape to the ſea ſhore, © 


Their brethren languiſhed five years in a tate of indi- 


gence and exile: the victory of Narſes revived their 


hopes ; but their premature return to the metropolis was 


prevented by the furious Goths ; and all the fortreſſes of 
| Campania were ſtained with Patrician blood (I).“ But 

Rome did not reach the loweſt period of her depreſſion. . 
till the time of the exarchate. In the following melan- 
choly picture it will be eaſy to trace all, and more than 
all, the circumſtances which might be expected from the 
language of the Apoſtle, * Amidft the arms of the Lom- 
r eee eg es ee 
inquire into the fate of Rome, which had reached about 
the cloſe of the fixth century, the loweſt period of ber 
depreſiſon. ' By the removal of 'the ſeat of empire, and 
the ſuoceſt ve loſs of the provinces, the ſources of public | 
and private opulence were exhauſted ; the lofty. tree, un- 
der whoſe ſhade the nations of the earth had repoſed, was | 
_ deprived of its leaves and branches, and the ſapleſs trunk 
was left to wither on the ground. The miniſters of 
command, and the meſſengers of victory no longer met 
on the Appian, or Flaminian Way; and the hoſtile ap- 
| proach of the Lombards was often felt, and continually 
feared. The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capital, 
whe viſit without an anxious thought the garden of the 
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with atrembling hand, beheld from their walls the flames 

of their houſes, and heard the lamentations of their bre- 
| thren, who were coupled together like dogs, and dragged 
away into diſtant ſlavery beyond the ſea and mountains. 
Such inceſſant alarms muſt annihilste the pleaſures, and 
interrupt the labours of a rural life, and the Campagna of 
Rome was ſpeedily reduces to the Rate of a dreary wil- 
_ derneſs, where the land is barren, the waters are im- 


and ſolitude of the city, and might be tempted to aſk, | 


4 


x PR.” country, will faintly picture in their fancy the 


diftreſs of the Romans : they ſhut or opened their gates 


pure, and the air is infectious. Curioſity and ambition 
no longer attracted the nations to the capital of the world; 
but if chance or neceflity directed the ſteps of à wander, 
ing ſtranger, be contemplated with horror the vacancy , 


where is the ſenate, and where are the people? In a ſen- 
fon of exceſlive rains, the T yber ſwelled above its banks, 
and ruſhed with irreſiſtible violence into the valleys of 


- the ſeven hills. A peſtilential diſeaſe aroſe from the 


.  Ragnation of the deluge, and ſo rapid was the comogion, 
| that fourſcore perſons expired in an hour in the midſt of 


a ſolemn proceſſion which implored the mercy of heaven. 


A ſociety in which marriage js encouraged, and induſtry 


prevails, ſoon repairs the accidental laſſes of peſtilence 


and war: but as the far greater part of the Romans was 


condemned to hopeleſs indigence and celibacy, the depo- 


: par was conſtant and viſible, and the gloomy enthu- 


afts might expect the approaching failure of the human 
race. Yet the number of citizens fill. exeecded the 
meaſure of @bſiſtence.: their precarious fopd-was ſupplied = 
from the harveſts of Sicily or Egypt: and the frequent 
repetition of famine betrays. the inattention of the Em- 
peror to a diffant province. The edifices of Rome were 


expoſed to the ſame ruin and decay : the mouldering fa- 


mee 


2 


over che ruins of antiquity (4).” yk yn 
ol degradation which might call for — 
which prophetie eloquence could ſupply. At this perigd 
the place of Rome was po longer found among the prinz b 
cipalities of the earth: and the wound which, ſhe bad e ꝝ⅛U565 
ceived was ſuch, as might induce the nations to belieyg * RJ 
that it was even unto death. Like Thehes, or Babylon, — 
or Carthage, the name of Rome might hays been eraſed 

| from4þe carth, if the city had not been apimated by a. xi 
- tal principle which again reſtored her to honour and de 
minion (J).“ This was the principle of idolatry : and, by 
the mighty influence of that principle, according to the 
The introduction of pictures and images into churches, 
neee, though much oppoſed by the onthodpx 
Wes be the fifth century, obtained univerſally inthe 
. r 


, 
ö 

bd . _—— 
; d inſtrudion to the ignorant, was besen "I 


| A. P. 607, Gregory the Great, then Pope, or Biſt op of . 
| Nome, rote two letters to Severus, Piſhop of Mahi, "<7 4 
who had cauſed all the images in his dyocele to be broken, 1 
| becauſe the people bay begen to waſh them. «We 8 
lowing lan, or any thing that. was. nds with hands, 2 
N r 
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the illiterate would have been inſtructed in hiſtory, and 
would not have ſinned in giving them worſhip (p).” In 
| the ſecond letter, he fays, © It is one thing to adore an 
e eee 

lored (7).“ From the pontificate of Gregory I. we 

ur ho more of the cenſure either of images, or image 
N Tbe zealous and in- 
ö n 
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(9) mid. | : 
FFF 
Bower was once Counſellor of the Inquiſition, and a zealous 
champion of the Roman See ; that he engaged in writing 
| his hiſtory with the expreſs view of eſtabliſhing the ſupre · 
maey of the Pope; but that the materials which he colleted 
for that purpoſe having convinced him of his error, he 
became a proſelyte to the opinion which he propoſed to con- 
| E 
_ undertaken to defend. Impreſſed by a ſenſe of duty, le 
afterwards reviſed, completed, and publiſhed his laborious 
work, under the pious hope that. the body of evidence which _ 
had overcome the prejudices both of education and intereſt 
in himſelf, would operate with equal force upon the deluded 
underſtandings of others. (See the Preface.) A rare inſtance 
ia the hiftory of man of candour, and zeal united Let me 
+ notbedeemedpreſumptuous for paying tis unavailing tribute 


to onewhoſe characier is above mortal praiſe, and whoſe reward 
js of another world. By dwelling on the actions of virtuous 
men, we ſtrengthen our own attachment to virtue: and in 
OP? He OP R the example 
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IS offers the follows: 
ing conjecture reſpecting the introduction of that worſhip 
into che church. As about the middle of the ſeventh 


century we begin to read of wondrous things performed. 


images, of vidories obtained by their means, of di- 
| tempers cured by applying them to the part affected, A., 
ve may well conclude, that if they were not then cm 
monly worſhipped, they were at leaſt looked upon a 
| ſomething more than Helps to the —— 
nion is not ill grounded, that it was during —＋ 
concerning the will and operations of Chriſt; 


Op 


which was moved 626, and carried on with great warmth 
till the end of that century, that the worſhip of images 


began to obtain z the biſhops being too much taken up in 
determining ſo important a point, to reſtrain or correct 
the abuſes which, during that time, . crept into their 
churches. However that be, n i©.th, thi ins 
in the beginning of the ſeventh century images were by 


no means allowed to be worſhipped as we have ſeen, ' 


they were nevertheleſs commonly and publicly worſhip- 
| ped in he beginning of theeighth ; nay, and that ſome of 
the chief biſhops of the church, inſtead of 
them, a8 Serenus had done, when they found they were 
worſhipped, or teaching their people agreeably'to the 


doctrine of Gregory, that images were ſet up only for 


and even to pretend, ſo utterly were they unacquainted - 
with the practice and doctrine of all preceding ages, that 
the worſhip of images. was enjoined by the apoſtles, and 


of Bower, I will pauſe a moment. to give honour to. his 
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the hope that I may profit by cootemplating the example 
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enn 
capable of reading in books : you ſhould therefore have 
preſerved them for that purpoſe, and been fatisfied with 
reſtraining the people from worſhipping them. Thus 
the illiterate would have been inſtructed in hiſtory, and 
would not have finned in giving them worſhip (y).“ In 
the ſecond letter, he fays, © It is one thing to adore an 0 
image, and another to learn from an image what is to be 

_ Wdored (g).” From the pontificate of Gregory I. we 

| hear no more of the cenſure either of images, or image 

worſhip by the Church of Rome. The zealous and in- 
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ops Ben hes hot ee | 

his hiſtory with the expreſs view of eſtabliſhing the ſupre · 

macy of the Pope ; but that the materials which he collectei 

for that purpoſe having convinced him of his error, he _. 

became a proſelyte to the opinion which he propoſed to cou. 

fute, and fincerely abjured that which he had ignorantly 

undertaken to defend. Impreſſed by a ſenſe of duty, he 

| sfterwards reviſed, completed, and publiſhed his laborious 8 

Vork, under the pious hope that. the body of evidence which 

| had overcome the prejudices both of education and intereſt 

in himſelf, would operate with equal force upon the deluded 

underflandings of others. (See the Preface.) A rare inſtance „ 

in the hiſtory of man of candour, and zeal united Let me 5 

not be deemed preſumptuous for paying this unavailing n 

to one whoſe character is above mortal praiſe, and whoſe reward | 'F 

js of another world. By dwelling on the actions of virtuous N 

men, we ſtrengthen our own attachment to virtue: and in 
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images, c 
„ tempers cured by applying them to the part affected, . 
we may well conclude, that if they were not then com 


| — ſomething more than helps to the memory; and 8 
nion is not ill grounded, that it was during the famous 
_ diſpute concerning the will and operations of Chriſt; 
| which was moved 626, and carried on with great warmth 
till the end of that century, that the worſhip of images 
. began to obtain; the biſhops being too much taken up in 
determining ſo important a. point, to reſtrain or correct n 
the abuſes which, during that time, . crept into their © 
churches. However that be, certain it is, that though 
in the beginning of the ſeventh century images were by — 
no means allowed to be worſhipped as we have ſeen,” | 
they were nevertheleſs commonly and publicly worſhip - 
85 _ ' ped in the beginning of the eighth; nay, and that ſome of n 
|- | the chief biſhops of the church, inſtead of deſtroying ' * 
| them, as Serenus had done, when they found they wers 
. | - worſhipped, or teaching their people agreeably'to the 
| A Ao egory, that images were ſet up only for * * 
5 and even to pretend, ſo utterly were they unacquainted 
1 15 with the practice and doQtine of en . ages, that 


church (e).” It is therefore fairly to be 
the bias of the author's mind would naturally lead him to 
the origin of that practice at as late a period in the 
of the church as the evidence. would authorize 
hum to do. He allows chat it may have commenced ſoon - 
Ager the year'626: but be adduces-no very 55 
5 reaſon why it may not have taken place before that year; 
ſeem to juſtify our fixing its com- 
miencement ut a perlod about twenty years earlier. That 
the worſhip of images and pictures was cenſured by Gte- 
y the Great, we have already ſeen: but that be 
men. ae conceived. what an effect \the | 3 
bdonſtant preſ of images and pictures in ſe of * | 


8 and hag canon of the mals,” all p 
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every village, and inflating. a 4 Ty 
1 the means of purchaſing the favour and protectiom 
of the ſaints (v). The mind of Gregory might be abe 
to diſfinguilh berweeti bow ing before the image, and bow- 
ing to it; hls memory might be refreſhed, of ts devotion _ 
by by contemplating an emblem of the teal 

his worſhip : but thoſe whoſe minds were ſcateely com-"- 
— to embrace the ſublime idea of ſpiritual being, 
would not fail to pay their adoration to the material ſub- 
ſtance, as ſoon as it ſhould be preſented to them by their 
_ prieſts. The lamentable deſcription which Moſheim (w) 
gives both of the ſuperior and inferior clergy, affords _ 


little ground for thinking that they reſiſted the progrefs 


of the deluſion, or even were exetnpt from it themlelves. 
And as we find nothing in the charaRters of the imme- 

diate fitcrefſors of Gregory which ſhews them to hae 
been more watchful; or more enlightened” than the body _ 
from which they were taken, we are certainly not ex- 
claded from ſuppoſing that the worſhip of images may have 
formed a part of the ritual of the Romiſh Churclfas early 
_ as the pontiicate of Boniface III. which commented in the 
month of Febrnary, A. D. 607. Making every allowance 
for ignorance and bigotry, i will hatdly be thought too 
 greata'conceflion, that a practice, which wad generally af 
ſerted in the beginning of the eighth century to have been 
| In uſe ever ſince the apoſtolic age, was actuallyadopted by - 
the church in the begioning of the ſeventh. Accordingly 
we find one fact, which nearly eftabliſhts the” point} 
« Boniface III. died-on the 20rh November 607; ani it 


(% Motheim, Cent. vi. part ii. chap. iv. ſec, 4. 
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Boniface the fourth of that name. The new Pope avail- 
ing himſelf of the partiality of Phocas (the Emperor) to 

his ſee, begged of him the famous Pantheon; and, hav- 
ing obtained it, he changed it into a church, ſubſtituting 


the Mother of God to the Mother of the Gods, and the 
Chriſtian martyrs to the other Pagan deities adored 
there before, ſo that only the names of the idols were 
altered (v). _ | 
The hiſtorian of the Decline and Fall of the Empire 

| places the era of Rome's ſecond riſe to power and do- 
— at the commencement of the ſeventh century (y). 
it is 


vital principle by which this extraordinary revolution 


was effected to have been a ſuperſtitious veneration for 


inanimate objects. « A vague tradition was embraced 
that two Jewiſh teachers, a tent-maker, and a fiſher- 
man” (the apoſtles St, Paul and St. Peter), ©. had for- 
- merly been executed in the Circus of Nero, and at the 


end of five hundred years their genuine or ſictitious relics 
were adored as the palladium of Chriſtian Rome, The 


pilgrims of the Eaſt and Weſt reſorted to the holy 
*threſhold!(z).” The prieſts did not fail to extol the 


nn nm Hen Thoſe who performed 


Fs — 


. p. 1. According to Gib bo. (chap. 
Aix. vol. r, p. 116.) + The uſe; and even the worſhip 


of images was firmly eftablithed * before the end of the 


- probably was no er ith-held after drach 
my log w the of Gregory 
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not a little remarkable that he conſiders the 


merits of viſiting the ſacred ſhrines, or to adduce in- 


ed the objeR. of their. journey, 


% 


At this period of general faſcination, 


-ought to look 'for the riſe of the ſeventh form of Roman 
government ; and hiſtory does not diſappoint our expec-' 
tations. The dominion exerciſed by Boniface III, and 
his immediate ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome, under the 
title of Univerſal Biſhops, whether conſidered. with re- 
ſpect to. its extent of juriſdiction: or degree of power, is' 
fully entitled to the denomination of a Roman govern- 


ment, 


WP) Moſheim, Cent. iv. part ik chap. ii. ſee.” 
(6) wid. ſee. 7 
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Though the Biſhop of *Rome had- 
| precedence of rank among the 
aud far exceeded his brethren in 
cence (a), 


| yet the refidence of tho 
nople at the 
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others from fol- 
| lowing their example,/ caly tended o man her 


. ater; ard while the 
_ concourſe of ſtrangers | increaſed the opulence of ber 
| Citizens, the influence of public opinion again raiſed ber 
to pre-eminence in the ſcale of cities. 


wealth and -magnifi- 


Biſhop of Conftanti- 
is afforded opportunities of court- 
ing the Imperial favour, which he had not failed to im- 
Prove to his advantage. The Emperor Conſtantine fir 
_ aiſed him to the rank of patriarch (8); and T 
r | 
ol Rome, to the prejudice of the biſhops of Alexandria 
and Antioch (c). a 
ing favourite reduced under his juri 
Patriarehs, as prelates of the ſecond order; even in- 
vaded the dioceſe of the Roman Pontif, E 
„0 ſeveral: 'provinces (4): and in che fixth century, be 


tion oſ it, by any member of the church, as 


yourſelf to be no Pope (J),“ | The patriarchs' of Alex- 


and its ambitious projets were always vigorouſly, and 
often ſucceſsfully oppoſed (). But the indignation, per- 


| haps the Chriſtian zeal, of the biſhops of Rome; broke 


forth without reſtraint, when the Biſbop of Conſtanti- 
held at the capital for the trial of the patriarch of An- 
tioch,. aſſumed the title of Ecumenical, or Univerſal 
Biſhop (g). Pelagius II (+), and Gregory the Great (i), 
remonſtrated in the ſevereſt terms againſt a title which! 
they ſiyled © heretical, blaſphemous, and antichriſtian.” 
Eulogius, of Alexandria, with a view to appeaſe' the 


reſemment of Gregory, addreſſed him with the ſame 


title which his rival had aſſumed. But Gregory ' dif 
cleimed.jt withe degree Ä 


to a claim. of unlimited ſpiritual dominion. If you 
call we Univerſal Pope,” ſays. he, © you. acknowledge | 


andria and Antioch, he conſidered as his equals(b) ; and, 
ſervants of God (),“ while: he boldly pronounced to the 
ſelf Univerſal Biſhop, or defires to be fo called in the 


. 
rem. 
2. 
Oe) Dower, vel | ll, p · 468. 459. 
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of facts, afford valuable evidence of the general character 
of timies and ſeaſons. Perhaps/ we ſhall not find many 
obſervations in hiſtory more true than this, that 
_ was the laſt biſhop of Rome (). Boniface III. having 
aſcended the chair of St. Peter, A. D. 60% 
the real or affefted humility of his predeceſſorsy}. and 
| takin advantage ef thÞ antipathy of be n 


——— twewkl eee 388, but 


| procured another, veſting in himſelf and hie ſue- 
Ceſſors, the title of < Univerſal-Biſhop,”. and declar. 


ing the Biſhop of Rome © Head of the whole Catholic 
„ Church.“ le is generally believed that the Biſhop of 
inople derived no acceſſion of Power from the 
obtained it, when be took upon himſelf to exerciſe a 
inveſting him with the title of Univerſal Biſhop, and de- 
claring him head of the church, brought to Rome, than, 
aſſembling a couneil in the Baſilic of St. Peter, he ated 
there as if he had not been invoſted with the title alone 
(though Phocas probably meant to grant him no more) 
but with all the authority of a ſupreme head, or rather 
abſolute monarch of the church. For, by a decree which 
and defined, that no election of a. biſhop ſhould thence- 
forth be deemed lawful and good, unleſs confirmed by 
the Fe interpoſing his authority in the following terms: 
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Vu preſeribed by St. John, the beloved diſciple and 


| this el the Univerſal — oy 58 1 
of augmenting, by threats or perſiiaſion, by fraud or by 
dbeces, his ſpiritual juriſdiRion. Encouraged by fubmiſ- 


tend his uſurpations, and the facred right” of the god 
e eee ee e e e 


2 - 45 


. Leila theakra., 
tion of the ſee of Rome. Britain, Gaul, Germany, 


Spain, and a great part of Italy, had either aſſerted their 
dependence, or ſubmitted to a barbarian yoke. A8 
thele provinces had never been ſubje& to the Patriarch 


whatever power or importance was: 


5 be detived from their converſion, not ovly reſulted 


| tenſions of his rival. The progreſs of Chriſtianity in 


the weſt had been very conſiderable during the-ſfixth 


century, and much of its ſucceſs is to be attributed to 
the Roman miffionaries (p). Theſe perſons laboured 
"Roman model: and we find very early inſtances of the 


by, in Yorkſhire, A. D. 664, ind the En- 
|  troverſy relative to the celebration of Eaſter. « The Scotch 
 orators maintained that their manner of celebrating Eaſter 


„ e eee ee parte e ee 


0 Bower, vol. ii. . 546, $47, 308. 

(3p) Moſheim, Cent. vi. part i. chap, i. ſec. 2. alſo 
Henry Hift. Great Brit. Book il. chap. ii. fee. 2. yu 
ä 11 5 1 
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22 Heavens Ode e ftfuck with 
thac Peter kept the e of — the ting 4 — 
upon any account, but to obſerve all his inſtitutions s  - "if 
the utmoſt of his power, for fear he ſhould turn bis back” 
upon him when he came to the gate of Heaven” (). "In 
the council. of - Harford, A. iD. 673, Ther 
Sten d ha decoght.weith-hiab from Drain; e | 
out ten of them which were peculiarly neceſſury to bs 
obſerved CGI eee 1 14-24 


* 
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N John, 9 — 


which made a mighty noiſe. Theodore, to ſatisfy” the 
Pope in · this particular, ſummoned a ſynod to meet ay 
Hatheld, September 15, A. D. 680, in Which à Com- 
ſeſſion of the faith of the church of England (wid waa 
perfeatly orthodox) was drawn up and tranſmitted io 
Rome? (?), - Theambitiou claing of the Roman Pontfy 


ſent to Rome for conſecration by the kings of Kent and. 
Pope Vitalian. (A. D. 668.) by his own authority, made 
choice of Theodore, a native of Tarſus in Cilicia, and 
2 r e eee ſent him to 


| be : : 


2 
3 X 


Bower, vol, ji. P. 6, 18. 8 85 | 5 
e Henry, ubi. fu. p. 5 197.” Bower, vol.” ti; 
| f. 2—24. / | 


4 tee 


liner yet pxciced the jealouſy of ene 
"Ihe metropolitans of the weſt received. the pallium 


_ from the mother church (2). Seruples of conſcience 
_ farved to be the foundation of ſome future claim: mean 


opinions of all thoſe who witneſſed nothing but the 
ſolemnity of its proceedings, and the autharitati ve tone 
of its decrees (ww). Tue Pope'correſpoaded alſo nas only 
with the churches, but with the  fovercigns of the 


| wolt(s): a ere receiving ne conſe 
__mnank, . ſeat of 
his authority (y).. . 


0% Hany, Book ii, chap. ll. 


8 886 * 8 «hy x. 3 202 
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rer Biſhop of Vork (Henry. 


abi. fup. p. 209, 210, and fee. 3. p. 81.) ale tit 
of John Biſhop of Lappa, in Crete ; which laſt, Bower, vol. 


ni. p. 85, 86. thus introduces: * Vitalian had, in the year 


his predeceſſors hud aſſumed, of receiving appeals from all 
| demned, or condemning thoſe whom they had abſolved,” - 
Bower, vol. B. p. 528, 538. vol. iii. p. 18. x 


Among the former may be reckoned Wighart, Arch- 


| biſtop of Canterbury elect. See ante note (r) and among 


the latter, Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt Saxons, who was 


ö nt =; eee AD. 688. Bower, 
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upon; the minds of the eg 

. ſuperſtitious reverence - for the holy ſee, were 

| by the of Rome, inco blind and 

7 | fed ſubmiſſion. re Sy entre 17 RON NS 

Another . 33 . Anbiebes of the 

' Popes, was the increaſe. of monaſtic eſtabliſhments. The 

; contagion of monachiſm was: 

1 8 | Coogall a Britiſh abbot, and by the till more numerous 
_ diſciples of Benedict, that Europe -was' covered with 

N * aten of 

| minds of the progley/and Papas readily per- 

-— _  cumftance, did not fail to give every degree of counte- 


% 


| | century, diſſentions having ariſen" between the 
| ſecular and regular clergy, tho latter had recours to the 

Fr of the Roman Pontif, Who by degrees er- 
| . San thaw from che juriſdiction of the former.” The 


in return for this important ſervice, devoted 
f | them(clyes wholly to advance the intereſt and maintain 

the dignity of the Biſhop of Rome; making his cauſe 

1 E OE 

Te abis- je may be added, that the countries of 


£4 
. 


to an eccleſiaſtical yoke. The authority of the Druide 
was not inferior to that of the Romiſh elergy in the 
zenjth of its power. They decided private comtrover- 


5 1 2 2 7 


| ([.̃s) Moſheim, Cent. vi. ii. chap. ii. ſec. 3, 6, 7. 
=. (s) Moſheim, Cent. vii. part ii. chap, ti. ſec. 3. | 
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 ſubjet or the magiſtrate, which excluded 
from the comforts of ſociety, oy, the potion of he og 


P | 
reren — | 
not -how far Rome was ſubject to others, but F 
3 _ 

- The concluſion from what has been ſaid may be ſum- 2 
which nee raiſed up a ſeventh head—that is, the — > 


namely; whether the Univerſal 8 3 . : 
gaping ſymbol of the an ap —— 
that by 8 is deſignated that impious ani 
with propriety | 
lad the Papal Aueh. "Its 8 5 | 
been too fully and atisfaRtoily illuſtrated by yourſelf —on 
your fellow-labourers in the fruitful vi 
| prophecy, to leave room for reaſonable doubt. My ob: 
upon the nature of that extraordi- 


— may nab, 


* 


may eee AY 8 
the Great, though anxious to load the patriarch of Con- 
ſaninople with every epithet of 


0 Cafar de Bell. Gall. Lib, vi. cap. n. 1 
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: wield in defiance both of God and ... tg SIN 
_ the firſt, under the ſorm of a drago J ia the W e e 4 
viſion, or the beaſt of the „ 


been predicted are accompliſhed," be. u The” - 
king of pride is at hand j and what I Heat or an 1 
of priefts is ready'to receive him(c),* 
duQt we may infer, chat it mus not his 


Mg oft 


1* 


Nees had more thin en 


worlds, ( And there are ſeven. kings,” Vet when he 
deſcends to particulars, he makes mention of an eighth. 
Five are fallen, and one. is, and the other is not yet 
come; and when he cometh, he muſt continue a ſhort 
ſpace ; and the beaſt that was and is not, even he is the 
eighth, and is of the ſeven (J).“ From the two firſt 


nn to be infli ed on the fixth bead) 'to.perſecute the 


church for 1260 years (g) ; a circumſtance which ſeems 
very ill to accord with the exprefion of the angel, that 


and bis faints attributed to the; ſeven-headed dragon (5), 


and ſeven-headed- beaſt (i), which in the third viſion is 


 eſeribed by the angel as belonging to the eighth king ()). 


be true, and every. man u liar” (4% Seven forms of go- 
verument only have exiſted in Rome from its foundation 
to the preſent hour. But the ſeventh, after continuing 
000 Pot Pl IR DP tone 'of authority, and ge. 
ſubſtance the ſame. — e 
Werne Hiric, (togethar wid a great pry of the: 
that mas and is: not) were: wenn cs iv Unibet: 
Riſhopric,..the relative tate of Rome was ſo far chang- 
ed, that ſhe might almoſt be ſaid to have acquired a ne 
government. - e. eee gere — which, had” 


oC) e ee 10, 11. D TY 
(6) Rev. xii. 139==17.  (# Rev: ii. 78. k 


of its character, and the nag itude of its 
could not fail to draw forth. a comment hem 


4 


were mn to St. John; which heads were explaiiied 5 2 


which the ſeventh was to undergo, } he ſufficiently ca- 1 
 governwent, by adding that jt is © of the ſeven.” a „ 

. In further confirmation of this opinion, we 1 — 9 
ee 2 

with irs uſual a 


1 | . *Orap i ab ο .. 
_ 5 Fee Ba wth ide hin lend (. 7 I 
1 This part of the prophecy you apply to the conqueſt  *:,. 
| . of the Exarchate. But upon what ground it can be ſaid 2 
| that the Papal Antichriſt was either of, or proceeding . 
from, the Exarchate of Ravenna, I am utterly at a loſs to 

+ Had the Exarchs uſurped the univerſal domi- 
> bs church, and exerciſed that antichriſtian power 3 
| ; ' which the Popes aſſumed, this interpretation would have 1 I 
been conſiſtent with the truth. But when it appears ht 


; the Popes, aſſiſted by the arms of France, invaded the > 
| Exarchate, aboliſhed both its name and ſubſtance, and | 
| | united its territories to the ſee of Rome without adopt -. 
| Ing its conſtitution—ſhall i it de contended that the ſame - 
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M taken place? Many of the prophecies of holy vrt 


© apply to more periods of hiſtory than one, but it is the 
 charaQeriſtic of Pagan oracles only to be applicable to 
oontradictory events. | 
I proceed to aw toi te Darn” 'Biſhopric, 
after continuing le) for near a century and a half (a ſhort 
_ ſpace compared with the duration of thoſe powers which 
immediately preceded and followed it) underwent that 
extraordinary and important change which entitled it to 
de conſidered as, the eighth king or Papal Antichriſt. | 
About the middle of the eighth „the Popes, 
"for the firſt time, uſurped the name and „ 
Go, for purpoſes of temporal ambition. The three let- 
ters of Stephen II. to the French court, written in the 
years 754 and 755, with a view to induce Pepin to wreſt 
the imperial dominions in Italy from Aiſtulphus, king 
ol the 1ombards, who had ſeiz ed upon them, and to con- 
fer them on the ſee of St. Peter, . 
"inſtances. of this blaſphemous uſurpation, ſo ate they 
3 moſt outrageous which darken the page of 
Papal | hiſtory. In the firſt letter, be ſays to Pepin, 
God might have defended his church, or raiſed up 
others to aſcertain and defend the juſt right of his apoſ- 
. tle St. Peter. But it has pleaſed him to chuſg you, my 
. moſt excellent fon, out of the whole human race, for 
_ that holy purpoſe, For it was in compliance with bis 


leave to better Grecians to determine whether the 
- words relative to the ſeventh king Gra» bin, e, durh 37. 
© pines, might not be rendered, when he cometh he muſt 
- continee ae /ame for a ſhort ſpace.” If they were intended 
to ſignify nothing more than · he muſt continue for a ſhort. 
ſpace,'”-that ſenſe would have been better expreſſed by a 
different diſpoſition of the words,z thus, Fs Gor e. 


By the Romaniſto a Ser Bower, vol. 
iii. p. 342- . 


. 7 $i 

and command that 1 applied to you to 
: RR 
8 protector St. Peter (p).” In the ſecond, he takes upon 
ä kimſelf to promiſe everlaſting rewards, and to threaten 
the wrath of heaven and everlaſting damnation in the 
world to come, according as the French king and nation 
| ſhould afford or refuſe him aſſiſtance: and concludes” _ 
with entreating them, as they erpected to hear it ſaid to 
| them at the laſt day, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father; 
not only to come, but to come without delay” (9). The 
third letter is written in the name of St. Peter. The 
form of the addreſs is taken from the ſecond general 
epiſtle of that apoſtle. © Simon Peter, a ſervant and 
apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, to the three moſt excellent kings 
= Charles, and Carloman; to all holy biſhops, 
abbots, preſbyters, and monks ; to all the dukes, counts, 
commanders of the French army, and to the whole peo- 
ple of France: Grace unto you, and peace be multi- 
plied.” The letter begins thus: I am the apoſtle Peter, 
to whom it was ſaid, Thou art Peter, and upon this 

- rock, &. As all this was faid to me in particular, all 
My who hearken to me and obey my exhortations, may per- 
ſuade, and firmly believe, that their fins are forgiven 
them ; and that they will be admitted, cleanſed from all 
guilt, into life everlaſting, Hearken therefore to me, 
to me the apoſtle and ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt ; and fince 
I have preferred you to all the nations of the earth, haſten, 
I beſeech and conjure you, if you care to be cleanſed 
from your fins, and to receive an eternal reward ; haſten 
to the relief of my city, of my church, and of the people 
committed to my care, ready to fall into the hands of the 
wicked Lombards,” &c(r). Judge whether at this time 
< a mouth was given unto the beaſt ſpeaking great thioga 


(3) Bower, vol. iii. p. 369. * Pe 37%. 
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into a temporal principality. Theſe embaſſadors w 


n 


eternal puniſhments are | 
ven is profanely offered in the language o 
| Saviour. Daring and impious as this 
not palliated by the urgency of fell. 
only did the boly father, * expulſion of Aitul, 
phus, accept the Exarchate and Pentapolis, which In- 
diſputably belonged tothe Emperor, his lawful ſoverei reign, 
as a donation to St, Peter ; but the language of Pepin in to 
the embaſſadors of Conſtantine, affords e 
evidence of a pre-concerted plan to steckt the poped 


e er tage aa ap op Wi pe 
maſter, for his friendſhip and generoſity in defending the 
imperial dominions. againſt the Lombards, while the 
Emperor was employed in the Eaſt in repellirig the : 
Saracens, the common enemies of Chriſlianity. The 
_ anſwer of Pepin was, « That it was for St, Peter, 
and not for the Emperor, that he had engaged in the pre- 
fent war; that He took bot from! the Ex the dif- 
- puted dominions, but from the Lo who 
taken chem from the Fe top be te þ romiſed, 
ereto by any worldly ve, but merely 
| OED n Lk ion of his fins, 
x: yet ee Agr rug waldeS hk 
cellors, whatever he ſhould recover, with the affiſtance 
pf that apoſtle, from his enemies the 


i 
Nom under the title of Patrician bs as Ga 


1 of his 17 1 E 3 
e eee — 
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60 If ic could be aſcertained that theſe lende were Granted % 
within the limits of the Roman; dukedem, it would be le» 
de ſeen in Gibbon, 
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e eee expoited). but to the Pape, the Exarchate © 
| Pentapolis, and all the places which he had taken in the 
Roman dukedom, to be for ever held and poſſeſſed by - 
ge. Peter, and his lawful ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome. 


.- _ donation; and having taken palleſſion of them all in the 
names of St. Peter and the Pope, and every where re- 

. ceived a ſufficient number of hoſtages, he went with-all 
_ + his hoſtages ſtrait to Rome, and there laying the inftru- 
| ment of donation and the keys of each city on the tomb 
of St. Peter, put the Pope thereby in poſſeſſion of his 
7 long wiſhed for principality (a). The ſplendid dona- 


- 


3 temporal ſovereigns of the earth. It has been ſaid by 


3 5 Fee np hk ps a eee — peas 


E . to the archives of the 1 its ity may 
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of bis foreign, and in is wan eee 
there is a wide difference between diſobedience / to. a 2 4 


'S  pretenſions of Pepin to. the throne of Chil- 
 deric, the hereditary monarch of the Franks fdr e 
 ,, furniſhed a precedent to Leo III. for ring upon 
5 . "Charlemagne the empire of the Weſt (e). It is not EO. 
neceſſary for us to decide between the partizans of the 
Romifh church, who maintain that it was by the autho» 
rity of Zachary, as Pontif, that the crown. was men 
| tom the head of Childeric and placed upon that of _ 

." Pepin, and the Gallican writers who aſſert that it was - 
i only in conſequence of his opinion as a caſuiſt and a I-. 
vine; or to ſhew that Leo IIL even. by divine 
4 t to tranſport the Weſtern empire. from the Greeks | 


* 2 


pF 
+ 


(0% Bower, vol. ili. p. 288, 269, Moſheim, Cent. , 
Te chap. iii. ſec. 11. note [7]. | „ chap. Alis 
vol. ix. 1177 x 


(c) Bower, vol. i 28 


- 4 vol. ix. p. 137-—141. and the paſſi - 
* (0 See Motheim, Cent. viii. Part 5. chap. li. fee 75 ' 


1 


- 9 * ; Cv 1 * , £ bs 


. | © (#) See Molheim, Cent. vit. Par k. chap. il. fee. %nf. 


and note [g] Bower, vol. ili. p. 33-33. 


Pontiſs, elated with their overgrown proſperity, and 
"that were made to their 


(4). 


ann It is moſt i e eee 


Pontifs took advantage of their ſpiritual character to 


from whom they had much to hope, at the expence of 
Childeric, from whom they had nothing to fear; to ex- 


'tinguiſh the odious power of the Byzantine court, ard 
to aſſure to their favourites, the Franks, the empire of the 


thus : « The Franks were abſolved from their ancient 


—— or eo eſect a king except in the holy 


ſay» Moſheim, « The power of the biſhops was greatly 


diminiſhed, and even the authority both of provincial 
and general councils began to decline. The Roman 


become arrogant beyond meaſure by the daily accellions 


all” appointed by Jefas Chriſt ſupreme legiſlator, and 
adge of the church univerſal; and that therefore the 


ul eg re deg a Etermine any thing 
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derived all thelr authority from the Roman Fan- 
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perſuade many, that the Biſhop of Rome was conſtituted 
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1 . e 6% RP-INNNG 
„ was the forgery of the Decretal 
Epiſtles, F 
Aschen century (5), it 
y laid, but acted upon before the beginning of the 
ninth. In theſe celebrated Epiſtles, each innovation © 
was repreſented as 'the ancient praftice of the chutch'y | 
each ambitious projet was fanQioned' by the 
of the early fathers ; and theſe venerable perfoiis were 
made to ſpeak a language, which, however incorifiſtent - 
with thelr charadters or fituntions,” ty. rem 
fo the intereſt of their ſucceſſors. © 1 N SF 

The — —— Wis hl" 


made fubſervient to the ambition of the Popes; and this | 


| Hiritua] cenſure,” which was inſtituted for the 
of . ifting the purity of the faith, was no 
to become an inſtrument of perſecution in the hands of 
idolaters. To this end the thunders of the churehwers 
otithiinicaticn uequired im We end century” hew u- 


cetlons of terror ; ſo that, from that period, the excbtn- 


mumiestion praftiſed in Europe, differed entirely from 
that which was in uſe in other parts of % 


Excommunicated petſons were indeed conſidered in all = 


places as objects of averſion both to God and man: but 
they were not on this account robbed of the privileges 
of citizens, nor of the rights of himanity 3 much 

were thoſe kings and . 
. ee from the communion of = 
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manifeſt that the plan was not 


SW. 


(4) 


* Sn 


crowns or their territaries. But from this century it was 
quite otherwiſe in Europe; excommunication received 
that infernal power which diſſolved all connexions; 
fo that thoſe whom the biſhops, or their chief, excluded 
from church communion, were degraded to a level with 
the beaſts. Under this horrid ſentence the king, the 


ruler, the huſband, the father, nay even the man, for- 


ſeited all their rights, all their adv the claims. 
of nature, and the privileges of (i). It is far 
from being improbable, that the example of the ancient 


Druids, both ſuggeſted to the Roman Pontifs the defire 


of extending their own ſpiritual cenſures, and facilitated 
the execution of their project (j). But the arts of forgery. 
were not neglected on this occaſion ; and Liberius, ho 


_ aſcended the chair of St. Peter, A. D. 351. is made to 


denounce confiſcation of property, from 


the enemies of the church, with a tone of authority 
which was not exceeded in the Pontificate of Gregory VII. 


Di contra ecclefis pacem ſunt, fi dignitatem aut cin- 
gulum militia habeant, nudentur ets. Si autem privati, 


pore werberentur, ſed cxilia perpetus caftigentur (i). 


Another forgery, .not leſs daring in its nature, or im- 
t in its effects, ee ee w 


2 Cent. A. Part li. chap. ki tae. . 
_— | | 3 
(4) Decret. Grat. Goon; Tiny. caus. xxiv. que. 1. cap. 
xxxii. All the Decretal Epiſtles before the time of Syricius, 
A. D. 385, are now given up by the moſt ſanguine advocates 


. for the Papal ſupremacy. Bower, vol i. p. 13. note [A]. © 


the world by in epitle of Adrian the firſt, whio'exhorth 
Charlemagne to imitate the liberality, and revive" ths . 
name of the great Conſtantine- « According” to the 
legend, the firſt of the Chriſtian emperors was lichled'6f 
the leproſy, and purified in the waters of baptiſm by St... 
Silveſter, the Roman Biſhop ; and never was phyſician. 
more gloriouſly recompenſed. His royal proſelyte with- . 
drew from the ſeat and patrimony of Se, Peter, declared 
his reſolution of founding a new capital in the Eaft;"® 
" reſigned to the Popes the free and perpetual ſovereig 

of Rome, of Italy, and the Provinces of the Weit. 
This fiction was productive of the moſt beneficial effects. 
| The Greek princes were convicted of the guilt of ufut- - 
pation ; and the revolt of Gregory was the claim of his 
lawful inheritance. The Popes were delivered" from 
their debt of gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of the Cat- 
| lovingians were no more than the juſt and irrevocable 
reſtitution of a ſcanty portion of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
The ſovereignty of Rome no longer depended: on the 
choice of a fickle people: and the ſucceſſors of ge. Peter 
and Conftantine eee 
 Togatives of the Cæfars“ (). „„ VOTE RC HIS 
a larger ſcale; thoſe who pretended to be the luminaries 
of 'the church, abandoned themſelves to their paſſions 
- without reſtraint, and were diſtinguiſhed by their luxury, 
their gluttony, and their luſt(m): and the idolatry of 
ide Roman church, about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, is not ſurpaſſed in groſſneſs by the rites of the moſt 
e eee e ee 


% Gibbon, chap. xlix. vol. ix. p- 160. "= = 


E * 


1 Cent. viii, Part ii. _ ji. lee. 1. 
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n wo 1 | 
ing him in human ſhape being thought not only imper 


C 


only repreſent him as a man, whereas he was both God and 
man, (u). But theſe diſtinctions were no longer knows. 
In a ſolemn proceſſion, appointed by Stephen II. A. D. 


753, to implore the affiſtance of Heaven againft the 


arms of the Lombards, the whole Roman elergy, and 


the Pope himſelf, walked bare-foot, with aſhes on their 


heads: the Pope carried on his ſhoulders, an image of 
our Saviour that was not made with men's bands, but 


Mrings, .che-haughty Pontifs of the eighth century firſt 


_ 'exated from their fellow-creatures the tokens of exterior 
adoration. | ** The moſt lofty titles, and the moſt hum- 
which devotion has applied to the Supreme 


Being, have been proſtituted, by Battery and fear,"to 


_clefian from Perſian ſervitude ; but it was continued and 
aggravated till the laſt age of the Greek monarchy.” (p) 


At what period this ceremony was introduced into the 
church is not poſitively certain, but it can ſcarcely be doubt- 


ed ches it was borrowed from the Byzantine court ; and it 
2 grohable. that. 


e e 


1 


_ OY A 991. ow (P]. 
(s) Ibid. p. 3%. | 
(2) Gitbon, chap. i. vol. x. ps 124- 


had, like the image of Pallas in old Troy, or that of the 
— m. 
Ven.“ | 
. this all- Aber bowing, 1 


creatures of the ſame nature with ourſelves, The mode 


_ the fathers "i 4. church to — ke BE. 
and divine in dne attainment- of | teryporab dominiong - 2 
cepts of the goſpel, and the example of the apoſtles. = 
While they graſped at the imperial! territories; they 
dees for the honours of the imperial icourty burſcarcely, . 
had they attained their 

homage which they received to veneration for + 
TR eee claimed- it indifferently ;of 
the ſubject and the ſovereign, and even forbid all others 
do receive what excluſively o the vicegerent = 
of God. All princes? ſays Gregory VII, «aro ws. : 
kiſs the Pope's foot, and to pay dat mark of da 
the ſole authority of -a paſſage im Anaſtaſius, that hë ee i 
cuſtom of kiſſing the Pope's foot was in exiſtence at tb _ 
eleftion of Conen, A. D. 686: But the paſſage itſelf = 1 
affonde no ground for this opinion;" The worde of he 2 
hiſtorian are theſe: Onnee judicer und cum prima 
exercitus ad ejus (alutationem *venientes | in ojus laude 5 

+  omnes” ſimul acclamayerunt (t). It will be dificult'ts 

fund an argument for rendering ſalut by the word —_ 
e kiffng m neither authority or etymology ſunction un 
an interpretation, nor does tho content in e en . 


2. & 6 8 4 
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O<- Bower, vol. Iii. p. 145- ſays, that it is quite uncer- = 
tain at what time it was introduced. But Dr. Maclaine;' in IJ 
| the Chronological Table which he has ſubjoined to his 
rranſlation of Motheim,. places its ingroduftion in the eiche 

after the grants of Pepin aud Ci. - 


* * 


00 Bower, vol, v. . 29. 
0) See Bower, vol. iii, P. 14. 
(:) Anaſtaſius in Conon. cap. clvi. . 


| ing to pay their reſpedts to him,” is. the obvious mean- 
ing of ad gjus ſalutationem venientes ; nor could the 


ſentence ever have been otherwiſe underſtood, but by 
* "thoſe who wiſhed to conceal the origin of this inſtance 
ef Papal uſurpation. The firſt election, at which the 
ceremony is expreſsly recorded to have taken place, is 


that of Valentine, A. D. 827. Gujus ovanter, ob i 


'  Remanerum  ſenatu pedibus ofculatis et omnibus que 
 axplenda crant ritꝭ ac veneranter perattis, Wc. (u). 
Tue ſecond is that of Leo IV. A. D. 847. Arm 
| conſeryantes antiquum - omnes oſculati ſunt pedes (v). 
The latter inſtance occurred in the life-time of the hif- 
torian: from the words morem conſervantes antiguym, - 
therefore, it may fairly be inferred, that the ceremony 
had been ſome time in exiſtence when Anaſtaſius wrote ; 
though after what has been obſerved reſpecting the 
Us claims of the biſhops in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, to the antiquity of image worſhip, we ſhall not 
be inclined to give very great latitude to his expreflions. 
Stephen II. being choſen Pope (A. D. 752.) in the 
church of St. Mary ad Præſepe, was carried from 
' thence upon men's ſhoulders to the Lateran : and Poly- 
dore Virgil obſerves, that this is the firſt — 


6) Anaftatius in Valentin, hs eating 1. 
(+) Idem in Leon IV. cap. coxcvii. 


+ 


; * As 
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A the hiſtory of „ — 


Whether adoration made a part of this ceremony at the 
that his whole pontificate was ſpent in annexing ths 
Imperial tecritories to the Roman See, and that the 
homage which the Pontifs ſoon after received, was” 
preciſely the ſame as that which was paid to the Emperor, 
we may conclude, that if it was not actually given to 
Stephen II, it was nos deſerred beyond the time of his 
immediate ſucceſſors. As yet, however, the ceremony 
was not claimed as excluſively belonging to the head f 
the church, nor does it appear to have been conſidered as 
expreſſiye of religious veneration: for Leo III, after 
placing the Imperial crown upon the head of Charle- 
| magne (A. D. 800.) made no ſcruple to proſtrate him- 
1 adoration which he 
conceived to be due to the Emperor of the Welt (a). 
But Charlemagne was the laſt Emperor who received 
the adoration of the Roman Pontifs ; and fo ſuccelaful- 
were the latter inblending their temporal and eccleſiaſtical 
characters, that Lewis the Debonnaire did not heſitate: - 
to pay to Stephen IV. that very homage which his pre- 
F Stephen 
IV. having ſignified to Lewis his earneſt defire of cf 
ferring with him in perſon, the Emperor appointed the 
city of Rheims for their place of meeting, and repaired 
there himſelf as ſoon as he heard of the Pope's arrival in 
France, When the Pope was yet at ſome diſtance from 
n Wem 


* (9) Bower, vol. ili. 5. 14%/6Buñ ́ Gj ˖, 
00 Gibbon, chap, ir, vol ix. 2. 15. And it e 
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 nople. In, his paſſage through the Imperial territories, he 


7 


6 PSY 


I» 


| 3 lords of me court, to receive 


him. c He waited his arrival on horſeback, at the - 
nüiſtery of Bt. Remigius, a little way vut of the city:; 
and-diſmounting as bis holineſs approached, be fell three | 


times proftrats on che ground, welcoming dim-with the 
. words of ſcripture, > oa ry wa ans: 4 


tht Lird(yy" nn 370 2 rarer 
«*When- Abbes confer: che 3 of the 
Piptcy about the-middle of the eighth century, n: 


mmm 
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' (0) Bower, ona {rin doe ney. Kr mins. in ; 
taſius (in Conſtantin. cap clxxi, claxii, clxxii.) to. the fol- 


| lowing effect: Pope Conftantine, A. D. 710. in obedience 


to the command; of the Emperor Jiſtinian II. (juffis imperia- 
libus obcemperans) went up to the royal city of Conſtanti- 


was received with all the hohours which belonged to the 
Emperor himſelf ; and in the courſe of the journey, " 


 atirdculow cute was performed upoti à perſon who ſaluted 


im with great reverence. On the day appointed for the 
ititeryſew; the Emperor, having the royal diadem en his 


bed. projirated himſelf before the Pope and lib bir free, to 


this great joy of all who beheld the humility of this excellent 
printe. That the Pope undertook this journey was probably 


wo and the commands of the Emperor. were probably 


authenticated by the archives of the Roman See. (See Bower, 
val Ui. p. 390,0 But as the hiſtorian relates neither che 
pbjeſt or tho event of the journey, he does not appear to have 
very. accurate information on the ſubje&: and 
the tory could have been introduced for no other purpoſe 
than_ to magnify the Pope. When therefore we conſider 
that the Em Emperors claimed a ſuperiority -over the Popes in 
ſpiritual as well as temporal affairs, and that according to 
the practice of the Byzantine court, ecclefiaſtics were not 
Hempted from paying adoration to the Eniperor (See Gib-- 
bod; chap.” Bil. vol. K. p. 128.) and when we obſerve the 


general tendency of the Rory to the marvellons, woe ſhall-not 


| be inclined to think it intithed to the higheſt credit—lt is 


*X 


period were diſtinguiſhed, the haſtility to pure and ſpin- 
wal worſhip which they maintained, and the enormays 
_ _acceffion of power which they - received, we ſhall not 

nSgn 6 preciſe period for rer 
of the latter, we ſhauld not perhaps incur much danger 
of error in fixing upon the year of our Lord ss, When 
Pepin, either —_— ů ⁵²ẽ.ꝛ 
W e, or by .gratitude- for the 


alte recorded D q 
cap. cexliii.). that Pepin, A. D. 753. 1 = 
fore Stephen II. N | E 
the conduct of Pepin proceeded ſrom religious veneration, 1 


fince no other motive could have induced” an I 
prince to proſträte himſelf before his fellow - creature. dot YF 
had the cafom of paying religious adoration to the Pope - 
been eftabliſhed at this period, or had the Pope/claimed it ns =—_ 
cue to his eccleſiaſtical charaRer, it is ſcarcely to bei ſup- = 
poſed- that Leo III. would voluntarily habe offered at -n0 E. 
Charlemagne. In hm try ns re foarihed in 
6 by dns map t ths vor, in -M 
cated in the; preceding century, with. a view. t anden 2 


thy chime. ofthe Popes oo the adorapqn, of ring, 1X : 
indeed thoſe paſſages were written by the | 
librarians of the eighth century (See Gibbon, chap. IMs. 
notes 31, 32. vol. ix. p. 133.) though we may. leſs. readily 
beljeve that the authors were impoſed apon, we ſhall not be 


— — Dee to the inventive powers 
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ſervices of his A tt. 


ful ſovereign, firſt placed the Univerſal Biſhop on the 
unrighteous projects with ſucceſs. But this is not neceſ- 


- "ary to the explanation of the prophecy. Poflibly, in- 
"deed, it may be objected, that, unleſs the riſe of the 


eighth king be correctly aſcertained, no certain era will 
-of the 1260 years, during which-power was to be given 
to the beaſt to perſecute the church (z). But it may be 
obſerved, that as the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of 


| the Revelations (in which chapters only the 1260 years | 
are mentioned) contain no alluſion to the eighth king, 


the commencement of thoſe years is not neceſſarily con- 
fined to the riſing of that power: probably the period 


from which it is to be calculated will not be known 
with certainty before the whole number of years ſhall 


have elapſed. When Daniel predicted the arrival of the 
Meſſiah in ſixty- nine weeks, he dated the commence- 
.ment of thoſe weeks from the going forth of the decree 


- for reſtoring Jeruſalem (a). Now four decrees relative 
to that ſubjeRt were actually iſſued by the kings of Per- 


fia within a ſhort period of time; and the learned Rab- 
bis "could not have failed to labour under the greateſt 


' "difficulties in endeavouring te aſcertain to which of tho 
' decrees the prophecy was to be applied. To them, the 


"expreffion A decree for reſtoring Jeruſalem” might 


ſeem equally applicable to all thoſe decrees which iſſued 


for rebuilding the temple, the wall, and the city of Jeru- 


(=) Theſe are prefigured by 6 e ne abi} Af 
time, jn Rr: a6 14. and by. Yty- is chap. 

r260 days.” e 
e - 
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not, as Biſhop Hurd has well obſerved (c), to footh the © 
impatient mind under its anxiety about future events, but 


 velope. The event having * its 2 to the 3 1 
e eee . 
the analogy of ſcripture language, the reſtoration of 
Jeruſalem could with propriety import nothing but the 
reſtoration of its true characteriſties, the political od 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments of the Jewiſh nation. S@ 
when the final overthrow of the Papal Antichriſt ſhall = 
| have aſcertained the end of the 1260 years, the coinci- - 8 


with the rebellion of Gregory II, with the desen of 
Pepin, or with any other period of equal notoriety in 2 


hiſtory, will probably ſuggeſt to poſterity the re- 
ſons for its application to ſuch particular period. The pre- + 
diction being explained by the event, the end of pro- 1 
will be fully anſwered by eſtabliſhing the 4 Y 
tion of the apoſtle. For the object of prophecy is 


to bear teſtimony to its Divine Author (d). As the full. 
ment of many of the prophecies of the Old Teftament was _ "= 
deſigned to ſet before the Jewiſh nation a perpetual ani! 
miracle, when the Urim and Thummim hal 
| ceaſed, and dev pany ac Shechinah us 
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Spirit working ſigns and wonders by the hands of the 


apoſtles, and to afford an unequivocal denial to the aſſer- 
tion upon which the unde liever founds his proudeſt argu- 


ment, that the exiſtence of miracles, and the teſtimony 
of experience, ſtand in direct contr tion to each other (. 


Be it our buſineſs then to contemplate with pious admira- 
tion that part of the prediction to which hiftory has al- 
ready affixed the ſeal of truth, rather than to reject its 

application to the moſt appoſite facts, becauſe our ſhort- 
Lighted faculties are unable to perceive how the accom- 
men 


Thus have 1 inkeaiblats, 4 zccorling ts my Welig- 


rity to reconcile hiſtory and the word of God. 
uttempe, however feeble, is at leaſt the effort of an un- 


prejudiced mind: the objeCtions which I have Rated to 
the adoptcd in your work, having occurred. 


to ine before I had formed any opinjon of my own, and 


that which I have offered to your conſideration having 


been ſuggeſted by an attentive peruſal of the twelfth, 


thirteenth, and ſeventeenth chapters of the Revelations, 
unaccompanied by any comment. The ſubject is new to 
my mind, and foreign to my uſual ſtudies ; T neither have 


the books requiſite toa complete inveſtigation of it, or 
Teiſure" to conſult them in the public repoſitories. I. 


However, T have not always traced up authority to it 


fource (f), I have advanced nothing upon the teſtimony 
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ance from the publication of the author's name ; and 
profeſſional confiderations have induced me to ſuppreſs it, 
ſince thoſe who forget the example of the venerable 


Hale (h) might poſſibly be inclined to deem theological 


inquiry inconſiſtent with the ſtudy of the law. Iam 
not conſcious that any thing has eſcaped me which can 
afford juſt cauſe of offence to the learned and reſpectable 
gentleman to whom I addreſs myſelf, or which can in 
the ſlighteſt degree derogate from the tenets of the church 
of England, whoſe creed I unequivocally profeſs, and 


whoſe precepts I humbly endeavour to fulfil. Should 


-Law, by Runnington, P- 5 ” 


apology, either public or private, be demanded, my 


name ſhall not be withheld : but if, through ignorance of 


my ſubjeR, I have only advanced an untenable or eu- 


ploded propoſition, I truſt that the offence will not be 


A LAYMAN. 


(z) Moſheim is quoted throughout from Dr. Maclaine's 
(4) „He ſeemed particularly attached to the ſtudy of 
divinity ; and thoſe who read his religious diſquiſitions, 
may be induced to think that the ſcience of theology en- 
gaged the principal part of his attention. Liſe of Sir 
Matthew Hale, Knt. prefixed to his Hiſtory of the Common 


F 
THE END. 3 


